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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting. sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Among the Noblest. 
Thus spake the Poct with a sigh; 
Then added, with an impassioned cry, 
As one who feels the words he speaks, 
The color flushing in his cheeks, 
The fervor burning in his eye: 


“ Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least 
That man J honor and revere 

Who without favor, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 

The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were-wolves of the human race!” 


—Henry W. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn, 2d day, 
Interlude. 


The Birds of Killingwortk. 
“ What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 
And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake ? 


“ You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornticlds drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of-mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


“ How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, - 
Is still a gleam of God's omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 
— Henry W. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1st day. 


Manners. 
Manners are of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, in a great measure, the laws depend. 


The law touches us but here and there, and now 
and then. Manners are what vex or soothe, cor- 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine 
us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible oper- 
ation, like that of the air we breathe in. They 
give their whole form and color to our lives. — Ac- 
cording to their quality, they aid morals, they sup- 
ply them, or they totally destroy them ”"— Burke 
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The Love of Goodness. 

“ Where shall faith find richer culture, or hope a 
more entrancing aim, than in that victory over sin 
and sorrow and death, which, if christianity be 
true, is one day to cruwn the strife of ages? Live 
for this, find your dearest work here, let love to 
God and man be the animating principle of your 
being; and then, let death come when it-may and 
carry you where it will, you will not be unpre- 
pared for it. The rending of the veil which hides 
the secrets of the unseen world, the summons that 
calls you into regions unknown, need awake in 
your breast no perturbation or dismay, for you 
cannot, in God’s universe, go where love and truth 
and self devotion are things of nought, or where : 
soul filled with undying faith in the progress and 
identifying its own happiness with the final triumph 
of goodness, shall find itself forsaken.” — Lev. Dr. 
Cuird. 
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Utility. 

At acrowded meeting of the Richmond Athe- 
neum, held on the Gth ult., in the Masonic Hall of 
the Grevhound Hotel, Richmond, Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe read a characteristically vigerous 
paper on Anti-Vivisection. Amongst other things 
Miss Cobbe said, 1 am quite ready to argue the 
Vivisection question on utilitarianism. You ask 
then —* Is vivisection useful?’ ‘Is the practice 
conductive to the welfare of the community Ts 
it. in short, expedient?’ ask further —* Useful 
for what purpose, conducive to what order of 
welfare, expe tient in what sense ?? It seems to 
me there are two kinds of utility and two orders 
of human welfare, and two kinds of expediences. 
As man individaally is a twofold being, so the 
community has a twofold lite, a higher life of 
which the welfare consists in justice, freedom, 


faith, chastity, sobriety, sympathy, tenderness of 
the strong for the rights of the weak ; and a lower 
life of which the welfare consists in physical 
health and commercial prosperity. We are mate- 
rialistic enough in these days, heaven knows; but 
I do not suppose anyone will deliberately say that 
the welfare of the higher life of the nation is not 
more important than the welfare of the lower, or 
maintain that it would profit a nation much to 
gain a whole world of gold and corn and cotton, 
and add ten years to the average length of mortal 
life, if, at the same time, it had lost its soul of hon- 
or, its courage, justice, and humanity.” A dis- 
cussion followed in which vivisection was defended 
by Doctors Cook and Cleuston, and condemned by 
Doctors Iloggan, H. Clarke, and Berdoe, and Sur- 
geon-General Gordon, Hon. Physician to the Queen. 
Miss Cobbe, in replying, said, “that although 
Claude Bernard was not an Englishman, some of 
the most eminent English physiologists proposed 
to raise a statue in his honor. It was a perfect 
mockery to applaud a man’s works and then say, 
‘We have nothing to do with it; it is all done 
abroad.” At the conclusion of the meeting the 
Chairman tendered the thanks of the meeting to 
Miss Cobbe. 


Hero. 


“ Nay, on the strength of that same element of 
self sacrifice, I will not grudge the epithet 
‘heroic’ which my revered friend Darwin justly 
applies to the poor little monkey, who once in his 
lise did that which was above his duty ; who lived 
in continual terror of ths great baboon, and vet, 
when the brute had sprung upon his friend the 
keeper. and was tearing out his throat, -onquered 
his tear by love, and. at the risk of instant death, 
sprung in turn upon his dreaded enemy, and bit 
and shrieked until help arr.ved."—Chas Kingsley, 
p. 235. m. 
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Tuat our mocking-bird, in his native haunts 
in the south. surpasses any bird in the world in 
compass, Variety and execution is highly probable. 
Bring our birds together as they ae brought to- 
gether in England, all our shy wood-hirds — like 
the hermit thrush, the veery, the winter wren, the 
woed wagtail, the water waetail, the many 
warblers, the greenlet. the solitary vireo, ete.,— 
would become birds of the groves and orchards, 
and there would be a burst of song indeed —Zhe 
Cenlury. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Report, of the Mass. Society P. C. A. 


The fourteenth report of the Mass. Society P. 
C. A. of twenty pages has just been published. 

It has the yearly statements of the Finance Com- 
mittee and Secretary, with a list of officers, of 
“life” and “ associate life” members, of honorary 
members and a“roll of honor” containing the 
names of thirty-five deceased friends who remem- 
bered the society by bequests. This grateful re- 
membrance seems eminently just ‘ Being dead, 
they yet speak.” No sums are named. We hap- 
pen to know they range from $20 to $5,000. But 
who can say which was the greater when he re- 
members the parable of the widow’s mite. 

The constitution and by-laws of the Mass. Soci- 
ety have a place for convenience of reference, 
locally. 

From legacies the Society received last year 
$5,650 from four persons From Charles Lyman, 
$5,000; Miss Elizabeth S. Lobdell, $500; Chas. 
Tidd, $100, and William Ashby, $50. In gifts of 
sums of $100 and more, $3,751.39, of which Mrs. W. 
Appleton gave $1,925.37; Miss A. Wigglesworth, 
$670; Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, $600; four friends 
gave $100 each and one $156. Five new life 
members paid $100 each. From interest of Per- 
manent Fund and from Treasurer, $1,931,03, and 
receipts from all other sources amounted to 
$5,027.99, total, exclusive of legacies, $11,210.41. 

The total expenses were $13,611.76. 

The Permanent Fund, at its par value now, is 
$31 000, an increase during the year of $5,231.50. 

The Secretary’s tables show that the number of 
cases reported in the year was 3,891, 1,940 of 
which were by country agents, which is an excel- 
lent showing. Since the Society was formed in 
April, 1868, it has dealt with 32,932, cases! and 
has convicted 2,155 persons 

“Of course, says the Secretary, where compari- 
sons in years are made, it should be borne in 
mind that such figures fail to give a complete idea 
of the comparative work done. 

“Tn one case an agent may give one or more 
weeks in busy search for proofs of guilt, while in 
another, of greater cruelty, the witnesses are at 
hand and glad to testify. 

* Then the standard of cruelty changes. Acts 


which would have passed unchallenged ten years | 


ago, are now investigated and their doers prose- 
cuted. And, while there are occasional deeds as 
atrocious as any in the past, an inspection of our 
records will show that the average offences are 
less revolting than when the society was formed. 
It is not, however, claimed that the change in 
habits and in public opinion referred to, have come 
from the work of Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, alone. It is too deep and 
wide-spread for that. It is enough if they have 


done their full part in bringing it about, as we | 


trust they have.” 


PUBLICATIONS.—To meet the steady demands 
for the Society's tracts it has printed from its 
stereotype plates during the year :— 


3,000 copies on * Check Reins.” 


8,000 < “ Care of Horses.” 
2,000 Laws of Massachusetts.” 
1,000 “Selections for School Exhibi- 


tions, No 1.” 
Also, 5,000 posters to “ Protect the Birds and 


= 


their Eggs,” which were sent, through our agents, | but the consciousness of the fact should be a joy 


to every town, as far as possible. 

Also, 1,000 posters “ Don’t Overdrive,” for use 
especially at the beaches most visited as summer 
resorts 
poem, ‘‘ My Aviary.” 

It also published, from stereotype plates, 2,000 
copies of a new pamphlet called “ Selections for 
School Exhibitions and Private Reading, No. 2,” 
of fifty pages. 

These “ selections,” Nos. 1 and 2, meet a want 
frequently expressed by teachers and superinten- 
dents, for the best poetry relating to animals and 
their claims upon man, for school exhibitions par- 
ticularly. The selector intends to add a No. 3, in 
due time, when a small volume can be made of 
the three, at a low price. 

Five thousand copies each month of the little 
paper, “Our Dumb Animals,” have been regu- 
larly issued. By vote ot the Directors, three hun- 
dred copies are now being sent, gratuitously, to that 
number of teachers in the public schools of th 
State. 

That this paper is a necessary agency in our 
educational work is clear; but its friends should 
bear in mind, that unless they have a care for it, 
in the multitude of attractive and excellent per- 
iodicals now published, it may not receive the 
support from them it ought to have. 

The Society in all this has worked as in former 
years; but it struck out in a new path, in litho- 
graphing Landseer’s beautiful picture of “ Wait- 
ing for Master,” upon a card of the size ef a pos- 
tal card, suitable for use in our schools as a re- 
ward of merit. On the back were printed suita- 
ble words to awaken thought in behalf of abused 
animals. 

Our most generous friend, Mrs. William Apple- 
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ton, offered to meet the expense of supplying as | 


many as would be required for our public schools 
A circular, with specimen copies of the card, was 
sent to each school committee in the several towns 
and cities of Massachusetts. 
unexpectedly prompt in time, and in full approval 
of the proposal, with the expressed desire to cir- 
culate more than we had dared to hope Out of 
340 towns and cities, about 300 have been 
heard from and supplied, and the number already 
sent amounts to 180,000. We are not through 
yet, but it is evident that 220,000 will be required, 
and are already in preparation 

When it is remembered that the approval of the 
cards by school committees was given in each 
case, and, also, that the teachers are known, by 
our correspondence, to have been heartily in their 
favor, as a body, it is certain that this has been 
our crowning work for the year in humane edu- 
cation 

The cards have gone into tens of thousands of 
families, and must have led to conversations there 
on the topics it suggests; have made known the 
existence of our Society in the remotest school 
district, and have led the children, far and wide, 
we cannot doubt, to enlist on the side of mercy. 

It has been a delightful duty to co-operate with 
the children’s bountiful benefactor, in sending this 
beautiful plea for mercy throughout the length 
and breadth of the State. 

Mrs. Appleton has had the thanks of the Direc- 


The responses were | 
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tors for enabling them to do this blessed work, | 


to her as long as she lives, which God grant may 
be for many years! 

Other topics treated of are “ Cattle Transporta- 
tion by Sea,” “Refrigerators for Fresh Meat by 
Land and Sea,” “ American Humane Association,” 
“ Vivisection,” a building for the Society and 
obituary of five vice-presidents who have died 
during the year They were ex-Governor A. H. 
Bullock, R. E Apthorp, Charles Lyman, Colum- 
bus Tyler and David Wood. Of the agents of the 
Society the Secretary says :— 

“The Society has employed four experienced 
men as agents, during the past year, who have 
given all their time to its service, with headquar- 
ters at the Society’s office, in Boston It has 
had, also, 460 volunteer local agents in 343 towns 
in the State in correspondence with the Society, 
whose services were largely gratuitous and who 
never did so much in any one year as in that just 
closed 

Many of these local agents have given the same 
unselfish service for several successive years. It 
is through them the Society reaches out to every 
part of the State, and it is to the services of the 
most active among them that the chief credit be- 
longs for whatever it has done in the remote 
towns of the State. We gratefully make this 
acknowledgment, while invoking their more and 
more hearty co-operation in the future. 

Nor can we omit to speak of the faithful ser- 
vices of the agents of the Society and others em- 
ployed from its central office, and thanking each 
for their loyal services in behalf of the common 
cause.” 

The report concludes ‘as follows :— 

“While we have spoken in this report of much 
good work done by our Society during the past 
year, we would not conceal the conviction of the 
vast work yet to do. No illusion is more un- 
founded, nor more general, than that our work is 
only for animals. Of course, our societies were 
founded and are maintained to protect animals, 
but “ the chain fastened at one end to the animal, 
is held by man at the other.” Man, only, is the 
offender we deal with, and our werk is chiefly to 
restrain and to educate him in his duties to ani- 
mals. Indeed, our societies would be more truly 
described as societies for the humane education of 
men. 

And our appeal for aid and for support in all 
ways is to every well wisher of his own race, as 
well as to those whose hearts have been touched 
by the causeless sufferings of the dumb. 

But we cannot close without directly and grate- 
fully acknowledging the obligations of the Soci- 
ety and cause to many generous givers and faith- 
ful workers, but no one of them ean feel any 
injustice in our recognizing special obligations to 
the two ladies whose names have been mentioned. 

With devout gratitude to God for the results of 
the Society's past work, and for the inspiring 
hope of the future which that experience war- 
rants, we end.” 

The Society never began a new year under 
so bright auspices as it now begins its fifteenth. 


Annual Meeting of Ladies Auxiliary Soctety P. C. 
A. of Rhode Island 


Was held at Providence, March 28, of which we 
find a report in the “ Journal” of that city. 
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The eighth annual report was presented by 
Mrs. B. B. Hammond, Secretary. 

This society paid $500 to the funds of the Rhode 
Island Society last year, and now proposes to raise 
that sum for the present. The ladies, also, intend 
to offer prizes for essays to children in the public 
schools, The secretary speaks tenderly and truth- 
fully of the valuable services of Dr. Fisher, the 
excellent secretary of the Rhode Island Society, 
now at the South for his health. ‘“ By his integ- 
rity and calm self control he made no enemies, 
while he did his duty faithfully.” 

The officers were reelected ; but the names are 
not given in this report. 


Report of the Calcutta Society, for P. C. A. in 1881. 

A pamphlet of thirty-two pages has been re- 
ceived. 

We always look with much interest for the Cal- 
cutta Society’s reports. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, Honorary Secretary, 
said at the annual meeting February 25, 1882. “To 
our European brethren the society was deeply in- 
debted for the uniform aid they had rendered, and 
while native nobility, both males and females, and 
native gentry have from time to time borne testi- 
mony to the warm interest they felt in the promo- 
tion of the objects of the society, the move which 
the Committee made during the past year is to 
create sympathy in the natives of different classes, 
creeds, and nationalities, who look up to humanity 
as the essential part of their religion. In making 
this appeal, we are now more hopeful than we 
ever were. While I am working to move my 
countrymen I trust Nabob Abdel Luteef Khan 
Bahadoor being a representative gentleman, will 
co-operate with me in impressing on the leading 
members of the Mohammedan Society in cordially 
supporting the society ” 

The Society reports the very large number of 
3,928 persons charged, and 3,780 convicted during 
the year. Animals affected, 4,375; birds affected, 
935. 

The receipts were nearly 9,000 rupees; a rupee 
is about forty-five cents. 

Its chief sources of income were, subscriptions, 
2,067 rupees ; donations, 1,566 rupees ; and moiety 
of fines, 3,384 rupees. 

The Grant Memorial Fountain has been erected 
in Dalhousie Square. It bears this inscription: In 
memory of Colesworthy Graut, the founder of the 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

‘ Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods, 
Draw near to them then in being merciful, 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.’ ” 

A circular has been printed in English, Bengali, 
Goozrati, and Hindi to enlist the further aid of the 
native community, and efforts are being made to 
induce Mermaris, Benarisi, Moorshedabadis as well 
as Bengalis to subscribe to the society. 

This society must have to deal with people of 
more diverse creeds than any other known to us; 
but it finds a response in all; in a peculiar sense 
the societies of P. C. A., appeal to all mankind to 
join in their work. 

Turin, Italy. 

The society at Turin has sent us a circular pro- 
testing against the cruelty to animals in Ireland 
during the strife there. “ Every people,’ says 
this circular, “can proclaim and demand their 
rights; but violence is a weapon that wounds’ 
those who adopt it. To sister societies,’ the 
Turin Society say, “let us show to the world that 
our association is humanitarian, beneficent and 
supremely civilizing. The protection of animals 
is a souree from which such principles take root 
and are developed. Listen, therefore, to our 
prayer, which is for brotherhood and union in the 
common welfare.” 


Cleveland Humane Society. 
A report of an excellent month’s work by its 
excellent agent, Mr. Brayton, appears in the 
“ Cleveland Herald” of March 28. 


- 
Maine Central R. R. 

Mixing animals in cars. It gives us great pleas- 
ure to give place to the following excellent order 
on this subject from Supt. Tucker: 

1882. MAINE CENTRAL RaILroap.— All 
Agents: Order No. 521 issued from this office 
Noy. 23d, 1878, referring to manner of Loading 
Live Stuck, expressly states that “ Calves must 
not be loaded in Car with larger Cattle unless 
separated from them in some way which will en- 
sure their not being trampled on; ” appearance of 
our Cattle Trains of late shows a disregard of 
this order on part of many Agents, making fresh 
instructions necessary. 

On and after receipt of this, all Agents will 
carefully and fully carry out the instructions con- 
tained in Order No. 521, (copy of which is at- 
tached hereto) and if shippers refuse to comply 
with the requirements, you will please notify them 
that unless Cars are loaded properly they will not 
be taken into train and you will see lo wt that this 
is carried out to the letter. Payson TUCKER, 
Superintendent. 


St. Louis Humane Society. 

Between May 20, 1881 and March 31, 1882, 104 
months this Society prosecuted in 80 cases and 
convicted 56 persons. It sent out 1387 warnings. 
It had taken from work 221 animals on account of 
being galled, lame or otherwise unfit for work. 
The agents of the Society were successful in 
preventing and breaking up two dog fights and 
one cock fight. This will be recognized we are 
sure, as an excellent showing. 

- +> — 
Hyde Park, Ill. 

Edwin Lee Brown, Esq., of Chicago spoke on 
cruelty to animals in the Presbyterian church in 
Hyde Park, Illinois, March 21, and the address 
was followed by a meeting to organize a society 
there. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Dogs Can Reason. 

My pretty little terrier, Hope, has recently dis- 
tinguished herself among her friends, who, feel- 
ing a great admiration for her intelligence, wish 
to tell of it to the readers of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” hoping the little creature’s “ cuteness” 
will be appreciated. Hope was two and a half 
years old when she came to live with me, and had 
never been off the farm where she was born. It 
was a great change for her, from the quiet, green 
country, where she roamed at pleasure, to the 
noisy, hot city, where a run for exercise is a treat 
eagerly looked forward to, and enjoyed. She 
weighed only three and a half pounds when she 
came. She weighs double that now, for I soon 
ascertained the cause of her light weight to be 
the result of starvation and neglect. She brought 
with her a bad reputation for temper, being, as I 
was told, always snarling, or showing her teeth, 
sneaking under chairs and lounges, slinking out 
of the way of sticks, broom-handles, or boot-toes. 
No wonder she was cross! the poor dog was sick 
from want of care and sufficient food. The first 
thing done for her was a good washing, and comb- 
ing after, with a fine-toothed comb for fleas. 
Thirty-seven fleas on the poor little three and a 
half pound dog! No wonder she was snappish in 
temper. After the combing came a plentiful 
meal. She shrank from the cleansing process, 
but it was pitiful to see how her eyes brightened 
when she saw the plentiful meal brought in, and 
the eagerness with which she accepted it, kissing 
the hand that served her. As for demper, in a 
fortnight she was the most affectionate, gentle lit- 
tle creature I ever saw, though it was some time 
before she became reconciled to a city life of con- 
finement to a back yard, She is very watchful at 
night, and gives notice if she hears any unusual 
sound in the house, not by barking, unless she 
hears strange footsteps, but by an odd grumbling 


noise in her throat. As I said before, she has 
shown her intelligence recently in a way that en- 
dears her to us more than ever. All the back 
rooms in the house are warmed by a heater or 
stove built in the fire-place of the dining-room. 
The fire had been fixed for the night,-all the 
draughts in order as usual; but the wind rose in 
the night, and the stove door, by some unknown 
means, got closed, creating a draught. My own 
room, over the dining-room, being warmer than I 
thought healthful, I opened the. door and closed 
the register, therefore heard and felt nothing ; but 
the occupant of the fourth story bed-room did 
just the contrary, closing the door and opening 
the register In the night she was roughly wak- 
ened by a sharp touch of Hope’s paw, repeated 
when the first slap was not noticed. Thinking 
the dog was thirsty, and being thoroughly 
aroused, for Hope has sharp claws, the person 
rose to get some water, but Hope refused it, 
and going back to replace the cup she heard a 
roaring noise. and felt intense heat coming from 
the open register. Recognizing Hope’s warning 
of danger, she ran quickly down to the dining- 
room, and found the stove red-hot, the fire blaz- 
ing furiously, the coal-hod and poker in the cor- 
ner by the stove too hot to touch, and on the hod 
or scuttle a pan of buckwheats, left there to rise 
for breakfast. The pan was covered with a large 
linen cloth, which was smoking, and would have 
been in a blaze in five minutes more. And close 
by, touching it, was a large lounge covered and 
cushioned with furniture calico, which couldn’t 
have escaped if the linen had caught fire. The 
whole house was in danger of being destroyed, to 
say nothing of human life. Now isn’t Hope, 
though so small, worth having ina house? We 
feel safer for her presence. And wasn’t she intel- 
ligent in reasoning? for she certainly knew why 
she struck the sleeper; a thing never done before. 
And she knew that her human companion, once 
apprised of danger, had power to prevent it, for 
as soon as she saw herself understood, she curled 
herself up on the foot of the bed, and slept on 
during the night just as usual, making no fuss, 
and v. Poe no credit for performing a duty. 
She has some idea of time, too, for at 1 o’clock 
she knows it is time for the gas to be lowered 
and preparations begun for retiring, and that 
both little dogs (for | own two beauties) must go 
out of doors in search of their enemy, our neigh- 
bor’s cat, for the last time that night. It doesn’t 
suit them to go out at 9 o’clock, they will go out 
later than 10 o’clock, but not earlier. When 
everything is ready for bed, and my friend, with 
whom Hope spends the night, comes to ny room, 
the one dog walks to my bed, and stands there 
waiting for some one to put him on the foot of it. 
Hope leaves her own especial box, into which the 
other dog must not put his nose, if she is near by, 
and creeps up to me for a little play, after which 
she is to be taken in my arms for a short prome- 
nade through the room, and have me sing a little, 
clese to her ear, her tiny head lying sideway on 
my hand, her bright eyes shining, and her face 
quite radiant. During this time, if her sleeping 
companion puts out a hand to take her, or says, 
“ Come, Hope, let’s go to bed,” she pays no atten- 
tion at all, except a little wagging of her tail; 
but when I say, “ Now we’ll all go to bed, and 
you may go to her,” she fairly leaps into the arms 
open to receive her, and if, after that, I ask her to 
come to me again, she shows the same indiffer- 
ence, and her actions say, ‘‘ No if you please, we 
have gone through that performance, and now we 
will retire.’ No sneaking into a warm room 
now, because she enters as a right; no shrinking 
if a hand is raised, for she gets no blows, since 
she deserves none. Yes, Hope is a dog worth 
having, and I hope the young readers of “ Our 
Dumb Animals” will acknowledge the fact that 


their dogs will generally be kind, gentle, and af- 
fectionate, just as these qualities are shown by the 
human beings with whom they live and associate, 
and that animals have rights which we are bound 
to respect, and claims upon our justice that we 
are bound to regard. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BosTon, May, 1882. 


Our May Paper. 


THE picture this month of the Elephant was 
suggested by the widespread interest in “ Jumbo.” 
We ask attention to the shorter articles on the 
king of animals, on the same page. Few editors 
desire to advertise for Mr. Barnum; but how can 
they be silent about so novel an event as this last 
notable transaction ? 

Some selections from Mr. Longfellow’s poems 
will have a new interest just now. We hope none 
of our younger readers will omit * The Bell of 
Atri.” If divided into three or four divisions for 
as many scholars it would be admirable for a 
school exhibition on any occasion 

We hope our Society may yet issue a Longfellow 
tract for general circulation at this time. 

We are indebted to correspondents for much 
assistance in sending us selections, as well as 
original articles They all have our thanks. 

The Bleeding of Calves to Whiten the Meat. 
Mass. Society FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ) 
ANIMALS, Boston, April 5, 1872. 

This society has for some years been trying to 
break up a practice unheard of, so far as I am 
aware, in continental Europe — not practised in 
many parts of this country — cruel to the animals 


and injurious to the meat, viz.,“ The bleeding of | 


calves before they are killed.” They are now 
bled in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont — some- 
what we fear in Massachusetts — and sometimes 
they are bled several times before they are killed. 
They are then sent to Boston and other markets 
through the State. The veal brings a slightly 
higher price because of its wenatural whiteness, 
caused by the withdrawal of the blood while the 
poor creatures are still living. So long as butch- 
ers out of the State bleed, and buyers pay a high- 
er price for such meat, many butchers here find it 
for their interest to deal in it, and urge this as a 
reason for doing so. The unwholesomeness of 
this meat is well established. 

There is no more reason why a calf should be 
bled than a lamb or any other creature. This 
society has no control beyond Massachusetts. 

The only adequate remedy is the avoidance of 
this meat by buyers, And the society, in behalf 
of these xbused animals, which no humane person 
can see unmoved, earnestly asks all who buy veal 
to buy only that which they are well pursuaded 
was not bled before killing. 

I would also ask all humane people of Massa- 
chusetts to report to me every case of such bleed- 
ing in this State which may come to their knowl- 
edge. _—‘ For the society, 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 

96 Tremont Street. 


Tne ViEXNA MEETING of the International 
Society, appointed for 1882, has been postponed 
by the Vienna Committee to 1883. 

This will cause disappointment. 
Chicago, President of our American Humane 
Association, and Mrs. C. E. White, of Philadelphia, 
were expecting to attend it if held in 1882. It is 
too much to expect them to cross the sea again in 
1883 


« 


Mr. Brown, of | 


Special Meeting of the Directors’ of the Mass. Soci- 
ety P. C. A. 

A special meeting for the election of officers in 
answer to acall of the President was held on 
Wednesday, April 5., 11 a. M., at 96 Tremont 
Street. 

Present: Messrs. Angell, Forbes, Noyes, Apple- 
ton, Sawyer, Hill, Bicknell, Everett, A. Hemen- 


way and Firth; also, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Cobb | 


and Mrs Iasigi. Mr. Angell in the chair. 


Upon proceeding to ballot, Geo. T. Angell was | 
re-elected President, Charles Fairchild, Treasurer, | 


and Charles Minot, Jr., Solicitor. 
mously. 

The committee on the Secretary asked further 
time for consideration and will report her. after. 

A committee proposed to fill vacancies and add 
to the number by electiag the following gentle- 
men as Vice-Presidents of the Society: John G. 
Whittier, Amesbury; Phillips Brooks, D D., Bos- 


All unani- 


ton; C. A. Bartol, D.D., Boston; Dr. HJ. Bige- | 


low, Boston; Dr. O. W. Helmes, Boston; Elisha 


V. Ashton, Paris, France; John Langdon Sibley, 


Cambridge ; Judge Marcus Morton, Andover; Mrs. 
C.D. Homans, Boston; Mrs John Lowell, ( hest- 
nut Hill; Mrs. J. L. Roberts, Newton; Mrs M. 
Sunderland Cooper, Hyde Park; Rev J. F. Clarke, 
Boston; Rey. H. 15, Curpenter, Boston. And they 
were heartily and unanimously chosen. 

The Committee on Finance were re-elected, 
as follows: John Murray Forbes, Mrs. W. Apple- 


ton, Miss Anne Wigglesworth, Geo. Noyes, Col. | 


Daniel Needham. 

It was 

Votcd, That the Finance Committee has power 
to fill vacancies. 

Mr. Angell proposed the organization of three 
new committees. It was 


Vot: d, That said committees be established, and, | 


Voted, Vhat the President appoint said commit- 
tees and that he take whatever time is necessary 
to do this. 

Mr. Appleton proposed a committee on a shel- 
ter for animals, and it was 

Voted, To have such a committee. 

The committees were subsequently appointed 
and are named and constituted as follows: 

NEW STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On Leg’s'ation Trans, orta ionunt Sliughiering 
—Mr. Nathan Appleton, Dr. D. D. Slade, Mr. 
Henry Bb. Hill, Mrs. William Appleton, Miss 
Fiorence Lyman, Mrs. J Montgomery Sears, 
Messrs J. Murray Forbes and Augustus Hemen- 
way. 

On Officers and Pr se w'ions—Messrs Saml. E. 
Sawyer, Benj. P. Ware, Geo. Noyes, Mrs J. C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Joseph lasigi and Mr. R. K. 
Darrah 

On Humane Education, Publications and Priz s 
—Messrs Gec. Noyes, Thos. W. Bicknell, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Miss A Wigglesworth, Mrs 
Joseph Iasigi, Mrs. Samuel C Cobb, Messrs Abra- 
ham Firth, J Boyle O'Reilly and Nathan Apple- 
ton. 

On Home and Shelter for Animals—Mr Perci- 
val L Everett,Mrs J.C Johnson, Mrs Charles 
Whitney, Messrs, Nathan Appleton, Geo. Noyes, 
Abraham Firth and C. L Heywood. 

At 12 o'clock it was 

Veted, To adjourn, 


‘pathy with our cause. 


Monthly Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
of the Mass. Society P. C, A., for April, was held 
at 96 Tremont Street, April 19, 1882, at 11 a.m. 

Called to order by the President. 

Present, Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Iasigi, Miss M. Russell. 

Also, Messrs. Angell, N. Appleton, Sawyer, Geo. 
Noyes, T. W. Bicknell, A. Hemenway, H. B. Hill, 
B. P. Ware, and Firth. 

The record of the last meeting was read by the 
Secretary and approved. Also the Cash report 
for March, which was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The Secretary then read certain papers relating 
to a recent generous gift. It was 

Voted, To make a Mrs. Sophie Towne Darrah 
Fund, and the Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
were authorized to draw the money therefor for 
that purpose. 

The details of the same are not of a public nature 
and are omitted in this public report. 

Declinations of Mrs. Charles Whitney and Mrs. 
S. C. Sears, as Directors, were presented and re- 
gretfully accepted. 

Mr. Angell suggested that committees should 
have some authority to incur expenses, when on 
motion of Mr. N. Appleton, it was 

Voled, That the Finance Committee be author- 
ized to advance a reasonable sum of money from 
time to time to the other committees whenever 
they request it, to enable them to carry on their 
special work. 

On motion of Mr. Hill it was 

Voted, That a committee be appointed on a 
building for the Society, and that the President be 
authorized to appoint the same. 

On motion of A, Firth it was 

Voted, ‘That the propriety of having a tract is- 
sued by the Society of * Selections from the poetry 
of Longfellow,” be referred to the committee on 
Humane Education, with the request that it report 
thereon at the next mecting of the Directors. 

At 12.30 P.M. it was 

Voled, To adjourn. 


Birps’ Nests.—We have sent broadcast over 
the State our posters with the law tor the protec- 
tion of birds and their nests. Frien's every- 
where! do not permit the law to be a dead letter, 
if occasion for it shall arise. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

Whatever rank may be finally awarded to Mr 
Longfeilow, it is certain that no cther poet of our 
day is known so widely among English speaking 
people, and hardly any otheris sodearly cherished in 
tke hearts of men for his inspiring words. Such 
short poems of his as “A Psalm of Life,” the 
* Light of Stars,” the “ Reaper and the Flowers,” 
the* Village blucksmith,” the“ Arsenal at Spring- 
field,” * name no others—are 
never to be forgotten. 

It is not so well known that he often gave ex- 
pression, in his own rich way, to his deep sym- 
In this paper we quote 
from three of these poems for the lessons they 
teach in this behalf and, also, in recognition of 
the recent loss of their noble writer. 

Our space forbids the reprint of other testi- 
monies of his, equally striking. Honor to all the 
sweet singers for their welcome words in behalf 
of kindness; but now we reverently and grate- 
fully mention only Henry W. Longfellow. 
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A Copy of Letters From Vice-Presidents Sent to the 
Secretary. 

“DEAR FRIEND:—I accept with thanks the 
office of vice-president in the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
heartily approving of the object of the society to 
render less the sum of suffering under which the 
creation groans. 


Iam truly thy friend, Joun G WHITTIER.” 


“My Dear Sir:—I accept very gladly the 
vice-presidency of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and shall 
always be glad if I can do anything to help its 
good work, 


Very sincerely yours, BRooKs.” 


“Tam honored in your choice and evermore in 
sympathy with your aims. 


Cordially yours, C.. A. 


From the Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. 
AnbovER, April 14, 1882. 

“My Dear Sir:—I have received your letter in- 
forming me of my election as one of the vice- 
presidents of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

I accept the election as an honor, believing that 
the work and influence of the Society is altogether 
merciful and good. 


Very truly yours, Marcus Morton ” 


Jamaica Pratn, April 18, 1882. 
“Dear Mr. Firtn:—I am pleased to learn that 
your Society has done me the honor to make me 
one of its vice-presidents. I had rather be a 
doorkeeper to your Society than the most re- 
nowned vivisecting surgeon in the world. 


Sincerely yours, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE.” 


Boston, April 13, 1882. 

“Dear Mr. Firta:—Will you accept my sin- 
cere thanks for the honor which your Directors 
conler on me in placing my name among the 
vice-presidents of the Society. Hoping that 1 
may hereafter be found among the active, rather 
than the eloquent, supporters of your creature- 
loving order, 
I am very truly yours, H. BERNARD CARPENTER.” 

Tue Automatic FEEDER. — The Automatic 
Feeder, for giving horses their grain, is an inven- 
tion by which an owner may muake sure tat his 
horses will be fed at the hour he wishes, whether 
he is there or not’ There is a grain-box for each 
horse, and a mnichine with a cloc attached, so 
that one or fiity horses may be fed at the same 
monient. Testimonials in its favor by men who 
have long used it have been shown us. Ilorse 
owners will do well to examine this ingenious ar- 
rangement, because of the benefit resulting to the 
hor-e {rom having his meals when he needs them. 
It may be seen at 462 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 

Mr ANGELL has written a new lecture in be- 
half of our cause, It should be heard in all our 
larger towns and cities. 


Epwin LEE Brown expects to sail for Europe 
May 11. The best wishes of thousands will attend 
his going and coming. 


CANNES, FRANCE.—The committee of the soci- 
ety at this place send cordial expressions of ap- 
preciation of ‘Our Dumb Animals,” for which 
they have our thanks It is as unexpected as it is 
gratifying to hear such words from such a quarter. ° 


The Boston Dog Shelter. 

A committee has been appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions in support of, and to take action on, 
this subject, when the support given to the pro- 
ject shall seem to warrant it. It is quite certain 
that nothing will be done during the coming 
summer. Mr. N. Appleton has paid the secretary 
$58 50 towards a “shelter fund,” which sum he 
received from the following persons: 

O. W. Peabody, $25, and $5 each from Mrs. 
E. C. Johnson, Miss A. Russell, Miss M. Russell, 
Mrs Blanchard, and Messrs. G. T. Angell and J. 
Borland=$3: ; Miss M Perkins, $2, and twenty- 
five cents each from Jack, Roxanna, Harold and 


“Archie Blanchard, R. H. Dana, Jr. and H. W L. 


Dana==$1.50. 

Pledges have been received us follows: 

Mrs. William Appleton, $300; $100 each from 
Miss A. Wigglesworth, Mrs. J. A. Beebe and A. 
Firth=300; Messrs. J. M. Forbes and F L. Hig- 
ginson, $50 each; Mrs. J. Iasigi and Mr. Wm 
Amory, $25 each, and $5 each from Mrs. Dwight, 
Mrs. R. H. Dana and Mr. E. Frothingham, and 
$2 by Dr. B. O. Kinnear. Total, $767. Mr. N 
Appleton will pay $200 per year for five years. 

THE circular ON WHITE VEAL in another column 
has gone out to all agents We invite their 
earnest attention to the butchers in their respect- 
ive neighborhoods _ It is a secret atrocity and the 
proof will have to be sought. 


Our First Prosecution for Pigeon Shooting. 

On Sunday the 2d of April, six young men from 
Wakefield, went into a pasture in a back part of 
the town of Peabody to engage in a Pigeon-shoot. 
They took with them about twenty birds. The 
first shot at were released from a box, somewhat 
:ufter the manner adepted by trap-shooters, but the 
shooters being inexperienced in the use of fire-arms, 
a number of birds eseaped unharmed, whereupon 
the plan was adopted of tying a string to the leg 
of the bird. The bird was then shot at in turn un- 
til wounded. ‘This was continued until the birds 
were killed. 

The sound of the firing attracted the attention 
of two lads who went and witnessed the shooting, 
one result of which was that the facts were report- 
ed at ouroflice. Agent Hill of Salem, was at once 
notified, and with agent Manning made investiga- 
tion, and on the 12th inst the entire party, six in 
number, were arraigned before Justice Merrill of 
Peabody, charged in two separate complaints, with 
shooting pigeons for sport, and for violation of the 
Sunday law in so doing. They severally pleaded 
guilty to both charges. and were fined each, five 
dollars on the first, and one dollar on the second 
offence, with a proportionate amount of the costs, 
a total of nearly ten dollars in each ease. 

Our Agents are entitled to great credit for the 
thorough manner in which they prepared the case 
and which led to so successful a result. 


Levi Know es, Esq., of Philadelphia, the excel- 
lent Treasurer of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, has done long service as a Treasurer He 
held that place for twenty years in the Philadel- 
phia City Institute, and for many years in the 
Pennsylvania Society P.C. A., from both of which 
he has just retired with heartfelt thanks for his 
faithful and gratuitous services. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.,— We have had a very pleasant 
call from Mr. Henry B. Pettes of St. Louis. He 
gave a very encouraging account of the work 
already done by the Missouri Humane Society. 
It is evidently working most effectively - and 

uietly. In another column we give some of the 
figures of its work in the courts, which are indeed 
a high eulogy upon its officers. 


Vivisection. 

The “Fortnightly Review” for February had 
two articles on the ethics of this subject by Lord 
Coleridge and Dr. W. B. Carpenter. The “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” of the same month had one on 
“The Uselessness of Vivisection,” by Mrs. Algernon 
Kingsford, M.D. The“ Fortnightly ” for March 
had an article on the “ Practice of Vivisection in 
England,” by Dr Gerald Yeo. The “ Nineteenth 
Century” for March has three articles on vivisec- 
tion: “Its Pains and Uses,” by Sir William Gull; 
George Fleming, the well known veterinarian, 
and Dr. T Lander Brunton The “ Contempor- 
ary” for April has an article by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe on “ Vivisection and Its Two-Faced 
Advocates.” Of course the articles are of varied 
interest; but they are all by persons entirely 
competent to deal with the question in some of 
its aspects. Only good can come from so able a 
discussion, of which, however, the end is not yet. 


Dogs’ Homes. 
We clip two advertisements from the “ Zoopho- 
list” to show how the managers of two of such 
homes speak of them. 


Canine Infirmary & Dogs’ Home, Far- 
rington House, 35 Deanhaugh Street, Stock- 
bridge (‘bus terminus), Edinburgh To owners 
of valued dogs and cats. Mr John H. Kirk, 
M.R C. V.S, begs to inform the above that he 
gives special attention to the diseases and injuries 
to which dogs and cats are liable. Dogs also re- 
ceived for treatment or keep. Dry and spacious 
kennels provided for their reception. Visiting 
hours, 10 tol. At home,3to6Pp.m. Terms for- 
warded on application. 


Meeting at Portland, Maine. 

A large public meeting was held in the High 
Street church, Portland, March 26, 1882, which 
was addressed by Mr. Angell, our President. 
From the Portland papers and other sources we 
learn that the meeting was a wholly satisfactory 
one, and sure to bring favorable results to the 
Portland Society P. C. A. Among the audience 
were many of the best people of the city, and 
from several were heard expressions of hearty 
approval of the address. 


Minneapolis Humane Society 


Is to have a meeting in Dr. Tuttle’s chureh, May 
20, to which every child is invited from = the 
whole city.” Pres. Williams of Minneapolis seuds 
this cheering word to Pres. Angell, 


Publications Received in April at This Office. 

Bulletin Société Protectrice des Animaux, of 
Paris. Année 1882. 32 pages. 

L*Ami des Animaux. Geneva. January and 
February, 1882. 

Rheinish Westphalischer; Theirschutz Varland. 
Cologne. Dee. 1381. 

Der Thierfreund. 
pages. 

Société Genevoise pour le Protection des Ani- 
maux. 26 pages. 

Bulletin de la XIV Assemblee Generale et 
Publique, January, 19, 1883. 

Report of Calcutta Society for 1881. 32 pages. 

Thirteenth Report of Woman's Braneh of the 
Pennsylvania Society P. C. A., to Dee. 31, 1881. 
36 pages. 

Report of Pennsylvania Society for P.C. A to 
Dec. 31, 1881. 15 pages 

A Motto upon a Private Letter, 

I expect to pass through this life but once. 
If therefore there be any kindness I can show 
or any good thing I can do to my fellow human 
beings let me do it now; let me not defer or neg- 
lect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 


Vienna. March, 1882. 24 
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Phildren’s Plepartment. 


The Bell of Atri. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath the blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

I climb no farther upward, come what may.”— 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 
So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 
By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 
Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 


How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 
What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 
The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 
pec Till one, who noted this in passing by, 
: Mended the rope with braids of briony, 
/ So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 

Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 


By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 

A knight with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts :—} 

Loved, or had loved them: for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 


At length he said: ‘“* What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways; 

I want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs and torn by brier and thorn. 


One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time, 


a With bolted doors and window-shutters closed, 
%; The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 
a When suddenly upon their senses fell 


The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, then rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung, 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half articulate jargon, the old song: 

‘Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong!” 


But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born, 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 


“ Domeneddio!” cried the Syndic straight, 
“ This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 

And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the King; then said: 

“ Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the stced in triumph to his stall. 
The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud: ** Right well it pleaseth me! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door; 
But go not in to mass; my bell doth more; 
It cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn, 2d day. 
+o 
Lower Life 


A good “ true story” is told in Our Little Ones 
for March, about a fine, intelligent Newfoundland 
dog belonging to a farmer, that marched in pro- 
cession with the children, to the music of a tin 
whistle and with mock ceremony, to bury a wood- 
chuck that the hired man had shot. Rover evi- 
dently enjoyed all the proceedings, and early next 
morning he appeared in the garden barking 
earnestly and presenting a dead pussy-cat. The 
following morning, and so on, it was the same; 
and it became plain that Rover scoured the neigh- 
borhood at night to bring in subjects for endless 
funerals.— 


— 
Bits from the Animal Kingdom, 

A dog that hears through an ear trumpet and 
wears spectacles belongs to Patrick Nichols, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. This animal is said to be thirty- 
five years of age, and has lost his hearing and 
sight, and his master for his many years of fidelity 
procured these aids to cheer him A set of arti- 
ficial teeth is also being made for him. 

{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
** Dear Pollie.”’ 


Having been absent from town during the 
winter. I called soon after my return upon my old 
friend, Mrs. H——, whom I had missed seeing at 
my own home a few days before. While answer- 
ing her frequent and interested inquiries, I was 
startled and embarrased by a burst of derisive 
laughter from the adjoining room — thoroughly 
Irish and as hearty as it was impudent. I looked 
at my friend in surprise, but, as she seemed un- 


consious of my annoyance, I determined, after a 
moment’s pause to disregard it, and went on with 
the conversation. Presently, however, I was 
again interrupted by rollicking laughter, more 
contemptuous than before. It seemed to come 
from an Irish servant who was exhausting her- 
self with mirth; quite out of breath she could 
only gasp, “Oh dear! I shall die sure! Carry 
me out! Oh! Oh!” 

Mrs. H——, doubtless saw the indignant blood 
mounting to my temples, for she exclaimed, “I 
think that wicked bird is deceiving you! I had 
forgotten that you are yet unacquainted with him. 
He is such an insolent rogue | am obliged to 
keep him out of hearing when I am receiving 
calls; but now you must come into the sitting- 
room and accept his apologies.” 

The moment we entered the room, the bad 
parrot, from his cage in the corner, cried out, in 
tones of the deepest contrition, “ Fair lady, pardon 
my rudeness! Pardon, pardon, pardon, pardon!” 

“Do forgive him,” laughed his mistress, “ for 
he will shriek * pardon’ until you do.” 

When I graciously accorded the “ pardon” he 
appeared overwhelmed with gratitude, and at 
once offered me a peanut. He was delighted to 
see me eat it, and strutted round and round his 
cage, screaming, ‘* We won’t go home till morn- 
nig, till daylight doth appear ; ” adding, “ Oh what, 
Oh what, Oh what fun!” 

I felt much flattered by the friendly turn our 
acquaintance had taken, as I was told that he was 
usually extremely disrespectful and ugly to visit- 
ors. The anything but charming accomplishment 
by which he had introduced himself to my notice 
he had acquired before Mrs. H—— purchased 
him, and she found it quite impossible to induce 
him to abandon it; the only thing she could do 
was to teach him to ask pardon. 

“ Dear Pollie,”’ as he sometimes ealls himself, is 
a superbly beautiful creature— very large, his 
feathers tinted with the most dazzling colors; 
and in his tail are plumes of brilliant red of 
which he is exceedingly proud. His gift of speech 
is simply marvellous, When his mistress enters 
the breakfast-room in the morning, he salutes her 
with, “ Good morning, dear. Hope you slept last 
night;” and then looking out of the window, 


informs her of the state of the weather, never 
making a mistake, saying, “Oh dear! how it 


rains!” or “ Oh my! see the sun shine !” or some- 
thing else appropriate to the day. 

At meals he sits on a high-chair by the side of 
Mrs. H , and is very elegant in his manners, 
wiping his bill incessantly on a napkin, and 
screaming, “Oh! pardon! what a rude boy!” 
every other minute. After grace, he says an em- 
phatic “ amen!” and never touches his food until 
all have been served. Besides his seeds, which 
are always placed in his cage, he eats at the table 
various kinds of fruit, crackers and bread, and 
drinks great quantities of coffee. 

With other naughty habits, Pollie has a passion 
for teasing: for instance; Mrs. H—— is teaching 
him a familiar hymn; he can sing it almost per- 
fectly now, but will never repeat it when she asks 
him to, immediately bursting, with a funny swag- 
ger and a defiant toss of the head into a song from 
“Pinafore.” It is only when he is in the mood 
for it, generally about bedtime, that he will re- 
cite his hymn and then he does it with gravity 
and emphasis. It is very funny to hear him ad- 
dress Mrs. H——. He always calls her “ Gen- 
eral,” and as she is far from martial in her bear- 
ing, being very meek and unassuming, the name 
produces a most comical impression. “I love 
you, General,” said he, in tender accents, as we 
stood before the cage; “I love you, dear, with all 
my heart. Now kiss me quick,” and he extended 
his bill, invitingly. 

“ Good-by, dear Pollie,” said I, as I took my 
leave. “Shall I come to see you again?” 

“Come again; come again,” repeated Pollie, 
cordially. 

And I think I shall go, wouldn’t you? 


W. 
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«¢ Jumbo” Has Come.— A Few Items 
About Him, 


The voyage of the “ Assyrian Mon- 


arch” was a rough one of fifteen 
days, with only two pleasant days 
and with head winds all the way, ar- 
riving in New York, April 9. When 
Jumbo began to feel the motion of 
the sea he at first evinced decided 
objections. Trumpeting shrilly, he 
dashe’l his head against the three- 
inch planks across the front of his 
cage. One was shown yesterday, in 
which a large hole had been made by 
his violence. He also lost his appe- 
tite and evidently seriously med- 
itated upon Dr. Clark’s advice to 
those fearing sea-sickness to take a 
wash-basin into their staterooms. 
He sighed heavily and rocked un- 
easily from side to side. But this 
lasted for only two days, when Jumbo 
was himself again. He manilested 
his convalescence on the third day by 
eagerly partaking of a slight refec- 
tion. This consisted of two hun- 


dred pounds of hay, two bushels of ah NY 


oats, a bushel of biscuit, twelve or j 1% 
fifteen loaves of bread, various hot | y , 
mashes, twenty buckets of water, | | 7 

and indefinite beer, whisky and other f[ Ug 
delicacies. The list formed his daily 
bill of fare throughout the voyage. 
On the third day he was visited by 


three hundred steerage passengers, 
and the sight of the crowd seemed 


WORK THAT SOME ELEPHANTS DO. 


| finitely their superior in every good 

quality ef mind as he is in physical 

strength? Let them enter the lists 
| against him, at one spurn from the 
| foot of their suzerain, behold the 
| claimants flying through the air with 
halt the bones in their bodies broken! 
—Sanderson’s Wild Beasts in India, 
p. 187; quoted in Our Dumb Animals, 
also, in July, 1880. 


The Elephant. 

“A splendid race, second only to 
man in intelligence, and capable of 
some of the noblest sentiments, are 
slaughtered for the beauty of their 
ivory teeth. Such a frame as that of 
the elephant, so majestic and finely 
constructed by his Maker and ours, 
made to writhe every fibre of it in 
death, and leit to decay, just for his 
tooth: it seems as if there must be 
some mistake about it. And whole 
tribes of large and small creatures 
destroyed by the ruthless hunter, and 
their forsaken young left to perish, 
in order that gentle Christian women 
may have their soft furs te wear to 
church te worship God who made 
them and us, and watches over them 
with the same careful providence, 
giving them homes and nurture and 
young and social affections, I will 
not call it criminal, fer it is not so 
meant. But I trust it is not quite 


to recall to Jumbo his palmy days in the * Zoo.” 

Mr. Hutchinson said that the actual cost thus 
far was about $30,000. This includes the price of 
the animal, $10,000, the expenses of the removal 
and lawsuits in London, and the cost of passage 
on three steamships, for Jumbo’s passage was en- 
gaged on both the “ Persian ” and “ Egyptian” as 
well as the “ Assyrian Monarch.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Barnum, “I have ridden 
on Jumbo’s back with Tom Thumb. Thirty 
years ago,on a Sunday, I brought the biggest 
thing New York had ever seen up the bay in the 
shape of Jenny Lind—and she cleared $700,000 in 
nine months,” he added hopefully. Then he 
patted Jumbo’s trunk, and requested that the 
elephant’s dimensions should be given to the 
press. Jumbo was stated to be thirteen feet high 
and twelve feet long, to measure fifteen feet across 
his head from tip to tip of his ears, and to weigh 
six and a half tons. A measurement by the pas- 
sengers on the voyage made him eleven feet two 
inches in height. 

On a recent day the number of persons who 
went to the Zodlogical Gardens in London to see 
Jumbo before he took his departure for the Amer- 
ican shores reached the unprecedented figure of 
18,000. When brought out of his house he was 
immediately besieged by a tremendous crowd, 
eager for a ride. Presents still arrived for him, 
among them being a box of snuff, some cigars, a 
dozen oysters, and three boxes of liver pills. A 
woman entered his house on a previous day, and 
was seen actually to kneel down before Jumbo 
and pray that the “national disgrace” of his re- 
moval might be averted, while another woman 
arrived at six in the morning, in a cab from 
Woolwich, with some grapes for him in a basket. 
He ate the grapes, and—much to the chagrin of 
its owner—the basket too. 

Mr. Scott, Jumbo’s keeper, said he conducted 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts to see Jumbo on 
board the steamer prior to departure, and the 
baroness sent a large present of bon-bons for the 
animal. Scott also showed a letter he had re- 
ceived from Kensington Palace from the children 
of the Duke of Cambridge, relatives of the Queen, 
offering to supply Jumbo with all kinds of deli- 
cacies for his voyage. 

The “London Spectator” thus speaks of the 
departure of Jumbo: 


“Jumbo” has gone. Contrary to general ex- 


pectation, he has grown accustoned to pass 
through the wooden box built for his transit, and 
on Wednesday night he entered it — His 
feet were then chained to staples, and his head so 
fastened that he could not strike it with his full 
force against the roof, while thick pads of hemp 
protected his sides. He made no resistance, but, 
when chained, bowed down his head on the 
ground, as elephants do when conscious of supe- 
rior force. Thenceforward he only once dis- 
played temper, during the absence of his atten- 
dant, trying for nearly a quarter of an hour to 
upset the box, an effort in which he very nearly 
succeeded. The return of Scott, however, quieted 
him, and during the journey to the docks he gave 
no trouble whatever, accepting a very novel and 
unpleasant situation with a resignation almost hu- 
man. The box was dragged ona trolley by twelve 
of Pickford’s great horses to St. Katharine’s Docks, 
and then hoisted, with the elephant in it, by a 
crane on board a lighter, which, on Thursday, 
was floated down to the steamer “ Assyria.” All 
through the journey, the Londoners continued to 
express their sympathy for “ poor Jumbo!” and 
their regret at his departure, one rough workman 
at the docks running sharply a long distance to 
give him “a last bun,” while the tug steamers 
steamed away lest their whistles should irritate 
him. We do not remember such an outburst of 
feeling for an animal in England, and are wholly 
unable to see in it anything either foolish or dis- 
creditable. The Londoners wanted very natur- 
ally to keep the finest elephant in the world, and 
their attachment to him will insure all elephants 
in captivity more consideration. 


The Elephant is King. 

“Who that has seen the wild elephant roaming 
his native jungles can deny that he is the king of 
beasts? Sir Samuel Baker says: ‘The king of 
beasts is generally acknowledged to be the lion, 
but no one who has seen a wild elephant can 
doubt for a moment that the title belongs to him 
in his own right. Lord of all created animals in 
might and sagacity, the elephant roams through 
his native forests He browses upon the lofty 
branches, upturns young trees from sheer malice 
and from plain to forest he stalks majestically at 
break of day,” monarch of all he surveys. What 

ossible claim can the lion, or in India the tiger, 

ay to the royal title? Is the elephant not as in- 


absurd faintly to hope that the var- 
ious inhabitants of the hospitable earth may one 
day be so thoughtful for one another, and come 
into such friendly relations with each other, as 
not to feel it necessary, or pleasant, to rob, tor- 
ment and kill one another so savagely for finery, 
or even for luxury or comfort.”—Rev. Dr. Put- 
nam, from Our Dumb Animals, June, 1879. 
Elephants. 

“Their great strength, sagacity and docility ren- 
der them valuable as beasts of burden, and they 
have been largely employed in the East in road 
making and bridge building, being used for drag- 
ging timbers, moving stones, &c. A powerful 
elephant is able, it is said, to lift and carry on its 
tusk a log of wood weighing half a ton. Having 
regard to the great expense of their maintenance, 
a working elephant consuming daily about two 
hundred weight of green stuff and half a bushel 
of grain, as well as to their frequent illnesses, the 
employment is now considered less economical 
than that of horses, and consequently their use as 
beasts of burden is gradually decreasing. In In- 
dia however the elephant is largely employed in 
hunting the tiger. 

England alone imports 1,200,000 pounds of ivory 
annually, in order to obtain which the lives of prob- 
ably 30,000 elephants are sacrificed and it has been 
estimated by a recent writer on this subject, that in 
order to supply the demand for ivory throughout 
the world, at least 100,000 individuals are annu- 
ally slain. As the elephant is the slowest breeder 
of all known animals, should the slaughter con- 
tinue on its present scale, the total extinction of 
tusk-bearing elephants is probably not far distant. 
— New Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 8, Art. Ele- 
phant. 

KEEPERS and trainers of elephants often lie 
down on the ground and let the huge fellows step 
right over them; they know the elephants will 
pick their way carefully over the prostrate forms, 
never so much as touching them. Yet the mighty 
creatures can brush a man out of existence as 
easily as a man can brush away a fly. And what 
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delicate tastes they have — delighted with straw- 
berries, gum-drops, or any litle dainty of that 
kind. They are fond of bright colors, too, and 
travellers tell wonderful tales of seeing elephants 
gather flowers with the greatest care, and smell 
them, apparently with the keenest pleasure. — Jack 
tn the Pulpit, St. Nicholas. 
Elephants. 

Anecdote related by Mr Barnum in illustration 
of the axiom that drinking is a habit that grows: 

Last winter two of my elephants began shaking 
with chills one morning. The keepers ran down 
to the village and got six gallons of whiskey. 
Hastily returning, three gallons were given to each 
elephant. Fortunately it cured them. They liked 
the artificial warmth it superinduced. Next morn- 
ing when the keeper came to them he found both 
elephants shaking with might and main. “ No, you 
don't,” he shouted, “ you are well enough to-day,” 
and they stopped shaking. 


Cases Investigated by Uffice Agents in March. 


Whole number of complaints received, 169; viz., Beating, 8; 
everworking and overloading, 5; driving when lame or galled, 
66; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 7; torturing, 2; 
driving when diseased, 11; cruelly transporting, 6; defective 
streets, 2; general cruelty, 62. 

Remedied without prosecution, 73; warnings issued, 37; not 
substantiated, 41; not found, 6; anonymous, 5; prosecuted, 7; 
eonvicted, 6. 

Animals taken from work, 40; killed, 26. 


By Country AGENTS, First QUARTER, 1882. 


Whole number of complaints, 435, viz., Beating, 21; over- 
loading, 42; overdriving, 30; working when lame or galled, 121; 
working when diseased, 25; not providing food or shelter, 59; 
torturing, 20; abandoning, 15; general cruelty, 102. 

Remedied without prosecution, 407; not substantiated, 20; 
prosecuted, 8; convicted, 4. 

Animals taken from work, 45; killed, 43. 


Receipts by the Society in March. 
FINEs. 


From Justices Courts.—Amesbury, $1; Brookline, $2. 
Municipal Court,—East Boston district, $10. 
Witness feces, $4.40. 
Total, $17.40. 


From MEMBERS AND 

Mrs. J. Iasigi, $20; Mrs. Abel Adams, $20. 

TEN DOLLARS EAct. 

Miss 8. E. Dorr, Wm. II. Ladd, Miss 8. J. White, Dr. Geoe 
Faulkner, Mrs. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. M. F. Payson, Mra. Eliza- 
beth Leonard, Miss Eliza B. Leonard, estate ot Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson. 

Five Eacn. 

8. G. Deblois, Francis W. Welch, Miss Jane F. Dow, Miss 
Caroline Dow, Miss Elizabeth Dow, Mrs. W. F. Matchett, Mrs. 

Bennett, Miss Merism, Miss Caroline Meriam, T, 
B. Rice, James UL. Ellison, Mrs. Geo. L. Chaney, Miss lemily 
A. Eustis. 

8. &. Urbino, $3; Henry Burditt, $1; Miss Mary Burdett, $1; 
Mrs. B. B. Fuller, $1. 

Total, $2v1. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Dr. M. J. Griffiths, $:.50; Miss Almira Tewksbury, $3.50; 
Mrs. B. TL Greene, $2.50; Gilman Cheney & Co, $2.00; Wm. 
}). Peck, $2.00; Z. James B it, 81.50; Mrs. J. IL. Silsbee, $1.50; 
Mrs. Stephen Dow, $!; D. LU. Kirkpatrick, $1; Geo. M. Barry, 
$l. 

Firty Cents EaAcu. 

D. W. Norcross, Mrs. M. 8. Whiton, Mrs. J. Quincy, Sr., 8. 
B. Morse, Wm. Rh. Woodward, Alonzo Bell, Mrs, J. 0. 1’. Burn- 
side, Mrs. Kk. R. Dodge, Miss E. E. Ellison. 

Total, $25.50. 

OTuER Sums. 

Publications sold Anthony W. Smith, $2; Geo. W. Howe, $1; 
interest, $255. ‘Total 8238. 

Total receipts in March, $481.90. 

Names. 


Among the subseribers to the Caleutta Society 
P.C. A,are: Baboos Janokey Nath Mookerjee, 
Umrith Lull Dutt, Shama Churn Lahory, Cally 
Kissen Tajore, Govindo Coomar Chowdry, Lall 
Fool Chand Mookin, and Beesnath Ghose. 


I LIKE to hear the old horse neigh 
Just as I come in sight, 
The oxen poke me with their horns 
To get their hay at night 
Somehow, the creatures seem like friends, 
And like to see me come. 
Some fellows talk about New York, 
But I shall stay at home. 
Harper's Young People. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Waif on the Wave. 
{Read at Service of Mercy, at Iyde Park, Mass., Feb. 12, 1882.] 
AN INCIDENT IN THE WRITER'S EXPERIENCE, 


Long leagues from shore a stranger came, 
And lighted on the ship's white sail, 
And lighting, moaned a plaintive wail, 

While heart-beats shook his tired frame. 


It was a land bird out to sea, 
Beguiled by witching winds and fair, 
Or forced by furious storm to share 
A bitter bondage, though so free. 


Rough sailors to his rescue ran: 

The deck was full of eager eyes, 

And lips spake forth in pitying cries — 
Sure proof of the divine in man, 


At last he flew into my hand; 
T bore it to my own warm breast, 
And gave it food and drink and rest — 
This waif from off the nearing land. 


And as we reached the welcome shore, 
1 gave the sweet bird to the breeze, 
Who flew and sung among the trees, 
As blithe as it had done before. 


And thus I thought with many a sonl 
Lured by the pleasures of the world, 
Or by, temptations rudely hurled 
Lost and alone deep sorrows roll, 
But God’s good ship of love may find, 
And bring the tired spirit home, 
No more in ways of sin to roam 
And freely give a better mind. 


A. Judson Rich. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
From Observation and Experience— The Dog. 
By Cora WILBURN. 


I have found that domestic animals grow in 
disposition like to their owners ; and that they show 
unmistakably by their actions, the manner of 
treatment they receive. Who has not noticed the 
trembling abjectness of terror manifested by the ill 
used dog? the bristling fur, and distended eyes 
of the frightened cat? These, with many other 
abused, over-worked, and neglected creatures 
have : 

* Grown familiar with disfavor, 

Grown familiar with the savor 
Of the bread by which men die.” 
Their lives are an unspeakable agony; and who 
but the Creator, knows of the sorrowful yearning 
alter tenderness that may be akin to that of our 
human longing? There is such a heart-gleam of 
jey in the eyes of a dog, such a thorough awaken- 
ing of his whole being as it were, from torpid 
indifference to most exhuberant gladness, that it 
changes the entire animal from tip to tail! Can 
this be a mere machine set in motion only by its 
desire for food and drink? Is there not more 
than the selfish motive in the unfeigned weleome, 
the challenging bark, the grateful caresses ? — 
What will bear with us so von- 
stantly our changetul moods, our careless neglect ; 
our irksome solitude? — Who but doeg-triend 
will look up to us with those adoring eves, when 
we are forsaken of fortune, and our clothes grow 
Shabby, and our fare is meagre? Who would 
remain as faithfully to share cold and semi-starva- 
tion, with the wide world betore him, and lux- 
Urious homes inviting, and fiir hands beckoning 
him to come ? 

The dog is incorruptible; he is beyond and 
above temptation. Ile knows the full value of 
affection, and his requitals know no limitations : 
Semper Fidelis,’ is his ; and its promise is 
never broken. 

AT the station of Dol, in Brittany, is a French 
“ Railway Jack,” a dog, who makes it his mission 
to warn people to keep out of danzer. ‘Ihe poor 
creature was once injured by a passing train, hav- 
ing his nose crushed and a foot cut off Ever 
since he watches for each train to be signalled, 
and on its arrival limps close to the train and 
barks vigerously until it leaves the station, and 
then lies down quietly until the next arrives.- 


Fun from Punch! 


An elderly lady had had her boots blackt, 

And gave to the blacker a nice little tract: 

The following gives a resumé exact, 

Of what may be found in this excellent tract :— 


Speak gently to the herring and kindly to the calf, 

Be blithesome with the bunny, at barnacles don’t laugh! 
Give nuts unto the monkey, and buns unto the bear, 
Ne’er hint at currant jelly if you chance to meet a hare! 
Don't tantalize the tortoise, nor sacrifice the stoat, 
Don’t persecute the parrot, nor grumble at the goat; 
But give the stranded jelly-tish a shove into the sea— 
Be always kind to animals wherever you may be! 


Be lenient with lobsters, and ever kind to crabs, 

And he not disre-pectful to cuttle-fish or dabs ; 

Chase not the cochin-china, “hatf not the ox obese, 
And babble not of feather-beds in company with geese! 
Be tender with the tadpole and let the limpet thrive, 

Be merciful to mussels, don’t skin your eels alive; 
When talking to a turtle don’t mention calipee— 

Be always kind to animals wherever you may be! 


Oh, make not game of sparrows, nor faces at the ram, 

And ne’er allude to mint sauce when calling on a lamb! 

Don't beard the thoughtful oyster, don’t dare the cod to 
crimp, 

And worry not the winkle, or searify the shrimp. 

Tread lightly on the turning worm, don’t bruise the butter- 


Don't ridicule the wry-neck, nor sneer at salmon fry ; 
Oh, ne’er delight to make dogs fight, nor bantains dis- 
agree — 


Be always kind to animals wherever you may be! 


Be patient with black-beetles, be courteous to cats, 
And be not harsh with haddocks, nor rigorous with rats; 
Give welcome unto wopses, and comfort to the bee, 
And be not hard upon the snail —let blue-bottles go free. 
Be lively with the cricket, be merry with the grig, 
And never quote from Bacon in the presence of a pig! 
Don’t contradict the moocow, nor argue with the gee— 
Be always kind to animals wherever you may be! 


From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent, 
How’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good: 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Tennyson. 


“The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green trees among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures that he loves.” 
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